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Support Robinson Resolution! 


It authorfges the President to appoint\a 
representative on the Reparation Com- 
mission. This obviously desirable step 
would have been much more effective two 
years ago, but even now it may not be too 
late to be materially useful. 


Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. 
GARDINER, Treas., 8 West 29th St., New York City. 


= (Jatuary 12, 1923 
Periodical Division, 


Library of Congress, 


Wachineton, D. C. 
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NG A POLIC YY? 


‘T° HE expected happened. The Paris 

Conference failed. The British and 
French plans for a reparation settlement 
were irreconcilable. Apparently agree- 
ing on the same total sum, fifty million 
gold marks, Bonar Law and Poincaré had 
not enough in common for a basis of dis- 
cussion. The Germans, dismayed by the 
unequivocal rejection of the British pro- 
posals, were given no opportunity to pre- 
sent their own suggestions. 


The British Plan 


ONAR LAW presented a carefully 

prepared and elaborately detailed 
scheme for the solution, not only of the 
problem of reparations, but also that of 
inter-allied debts. Germany was to be 
granted a moratorium of four years 
which might be shortened to two years 
if changed circumstances justified. Her 
obligations were to be reduced by two- 
thirds, that is, to approximately ten bil- 
lion dollars. Libera] discount provisions 
were provided to begin at a rate as high 
as fifty per cent. Germany was to be 
represented on the boards to be created 
to interpret and if necessary to amelior- 
ate the settlement terms. Reasonable as 
these suggestions appeared and liberal 
as they were towards Germany when 
measured by the absurd figures stated 
less than two years ago, it is almost cer- 
tain that they were beyond Germany’s 
capacity to fulfill. 

Moreover, three disingenuous provis- 
ions seriously weakened the British pro- 
posals: (1) The obligations owed to 
Britain by France and the other allies 
were to be cancelled only through the 
immediate sacrifice of the 250 millions of 
dollars of gold now on deposit from these 
governments in London; (2) the appor- 


tionment of the second series of the new 
German bonds on the basis of the British 
and Allied debts to the United States 
gave Britain a predominant share; (8) 
the refusal to waive in favor of France 
the British portion -of-the other bonds, 
approximately 22 per-céut, disregarded 
the French superior, moralif not legal 
claims and her immeasurdably greater 
need. G =| 


The-Fretyely Pla) 
RANCE de and Belgium and 
Italy hesitati ‘Vioivved in an un- 


qualified rejection of the British offer. 
Britain retorted by categorically refus- 
ing the French plan for “protected guar- 
antees’”” and unconditional cancellation 
of Allied debts owed Britain. Poincaré 
now prepares to move alone. Belgium’s 
support cannot be considered more than 
nominal, that of Italy is of even leas 
value. The seizure of the Ruhr and the 
German forests, and the establishment 
of punitive custom lines are steps fraught 
with the greatest danger. 


American Equivocation 


HE much heralded Hughes Fact-Find- 

ing Commission proposal had in real- 
ity been informally rejected by Poincaré 
even before it was formally announced at 
New Haven. In the meantime Washing- 
ton official announcements, informal inti- 
mations, and confidential whisperings con- 
tinue as confusing as ever. The Borah re- 
solution was withdrawn because of the of- 
ficial statement that it would embarrass 
the Administration’s negotiations. A few 
days later inspired dispatches announced 
a policy of “renewed aloofness.” Presi- 
dent Harding complained that Congress 
has not given him authority to appoint a 
member on the Reparation Commission. 


The Robinson resolution introduced a 
few days later and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to do precisely this thing was at 
first unopposed and then pigeon-holed by 
the Administration, probably for the rest 
of the session. One Cabinet member espe- 
cially informed on European affairs insists 
that the Administration has a compre- 
hensive and constructive European pol- 
icy, the announcement of which only 
awaits the opportune moment. Another 
Cabinet member more directly concerned 
with the conduct of foreign affairs is 
quoted as favoring a “one thing at a 
time”’ policy, the “one thing” to be press- 
ed at any given time to depend upon cir- 
cumstances abroad and public opinion at 
home. Could confusion be worse con- 
founded? 


Europe totters on the brink of ruin. 
If there is unity of counsel in Washing- 
ton, it is high time that Europe and 
America were given convincing proof of 
it. Otherwise the charge that cowardice 
dominates our foreign policy will be dif- 
ficult to meet. 

James G. McDonatp. 


Labor and European Reconstruction 
F. P. A. Luncheon Discussion January 6 


M. ALBERT THOMAS, formerly 
French Minister of Munitions and since 
1920 Director of the International Labor 
Office associated with the League of Na- 
tions, made a plea for a solution of the 
present European crisis which would 
“cover the reduction of debts, the fixing 
of a definite reduced sum for reparations 
and an international loan securing the 
guarantee of payment to France and the 
stabilization of the mark.” 


“I believe,” he said, “that, in spite of 
the events of the last few days, a solution 
of this kind is still possible. There are 
in Europe forces which are working in 
the direction of its accomplishment. The 
workers in Europe have recognized on 
al] sides the necessity of conciliation. All 
employers in Europe, including French em- 
ployers and German employers, have re- 
cognized the necessity of reconciliation. 

“Is it not possible that these forces 
should be aided by the force of Ameri- 
can opinion? A conference of experts 
such as Government of the United States 
tentatively suggested might well provide 
a policy round which all European pub- 
lic opinion might rally.” 

MR. PHILIP KERR, Secretary to Mr. 
Lloyd George, 1916-21,did not seek to dis- 
guise the gravity of the present European 
situation. He declared that recent de- 
velopments threatened to destroy all the 
gains of the war, particularly the present 
organization of Europe on the basis of 
democracy and nationality. Disavow- 
ing any intention of urging specific poli- 
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cies upon the United States, he declared 
that he was “convinced that without the 
co-operation of the United States the re- 
establishment of peace in the world on a 
democratic basis, is impossible.” 


Mr. Kerr quoted Lloyd George, when 
the news came that the United States had 
decided to withdraw from active co-op- 
eration in the post-war conferences, as 
follows: 


“This makes the problem almost in- 
soluble. So long as the United States 
was represented at international confer- 
ences, its influence was steadily exerted 
for moderation and good will and com- 
mon sense, and it was possible to appeal! 
to every nation to subordinate its own 
selfish claims to the general interest. But 
from now onward it is going to be a 
struggle between France and England in 
which each will suspect the other of 
seeking only its own advantage.” 

Agreeing with this interpretation, Mr. 
Kerr added, “It is impossible to expect 
peace in the world so long as it consists 
of seventy separate States with no com- 
mon machinery. Every year diminishes 
the power of time and space to separate 
mankind and multiplies the contacts be- 
tween its peoples. It is vital, therefore, 
that the leading peoples should begin to 
thrash out the problems of establishing 
a saner method of dealing with the prob- 
lems of humanity in a shrinking world 
than diplomacy and war.” 


A Commendable Decision 


RESIDENT HARDING has saved the 

United States from an outrageous 
breach of international comity. He is 
evidently prepared to recommend the 
acceptance of the recent arbitral award 
by the Hague Court to the Norwegian 
ship owners of 12,000,000 dollars for the 
ships taken over by the United States 
during the war. Thus he sets at rest the 
disquieting rumors aroused by the pro- 
test of the American agent in the case, 
William C. Dennis, against the decision 
of the tribunal. 


Russian Disarmament Proposals 


HE significance of the recent pro- 

posals of the Russian government 
made to her immediate neighbors for a 
drastic reduction in land armament has 
been little emphasized in the press here. 
We have delayed comment waiting on 
fuller accounts of the actual negotiations. 
These have not yet become available. 
Certainly, however, Russia should be 
credited with what on the surface ap- 
pears to have been a sincere, though, ow- 
ing to the apparent refusal of her neigh- 
bors to co-operate, a futile effort at les- 
sening the crushing burdens of military 
preparedness in Eastern Europe. 
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